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ABSTRACT , . , ^ 

The general Teaching Model is a pcocedacal guide for 
the design, i mplenentatiQa^ evaluation, and iaprovement of 
instruction. The Hod^l is considered applicable to all levels of 
education, all subje<^t ^ftatters, and any length of instructional unit. 
It consists of four CO® 5 tonenis= 1 ) Instructional objectives^ 2) 
pre-assessment, 3 ) insttactional procedures, and 4 ) evaluation. The 
selection and specification of iustcuctional objectives is probably 
the most important step in the Hodel. Once an instructional objective 
is selected, according to on® of several possible models, it should 
be specified in behaviotml terms vhich describe what students are to 
be able to do upon completing a unit of instr action. Pre-assessment 
is probably most esseatig^I when an instructor in beginning a unit of 
instruction and is unfamiliar with his students* skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes. In sone Situations pre-assessaent for each unit may be 
unnecessary. The desigh the instructional procedures involves 
selecting the modes of instruction which appear most efficient, 
selecting instructionai materials. Preparing new Insttuetionai 

materials when necessary, and develeping a seguentlal plan. The most 
important thing in de®A^^l3og evaluative weasu^eS; is that the 
Instrnoent measure the ideUtA.eal b®fcavibr SpeGifijed in the 

objectives, timitations of this foar-phase system for new 
educatioR” prograBs baVim re®®rtly ^®en recognized, jiork is in 
progress on revisions f of oP®h education- (RT) 
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FOKEIJORD 



The model presented in this document was developed hy the first author 
in 1965. Since that time it has undergone numerous revisions as a result of 
feedback from application of the model by ourselves and others, plus various 
developments in education Mid psychology. Since the last revision we have 
become aware of several factors which have raised some new questions regarding 
the model. Although we are still firmly convinced of the validity of much 
of what Is presented in this monograph, there are some areas which we feel 
require further examination. However, we have decided not to unc .rtake 
another revision at this time hut rather to tdeneify 
to make a more comprehensive revision later. 

Since the problems we have found with the model are described wi 
particular reference to Ideas presented in this doewBent they may make 
little sense to someone who is unfamiliar with the model. Thus the limitations 

are presented at the end of the document. 





^ David'o T. ■jttles - v ' ■ ' 
Roger E.^ R^ 

(June 1971) 







THE GENERAL TEACHING MODEL 
Intro due tion. 



The General Teaching Model Is a procedural guide for the design* 
iinplemen Cation, evaluation, and ImproveBent of Instruction, The Model Is 
considered applicable to all levels of education (e.g., elementary, secondary, 
higher), all subject matters (e.g., engllsh, aelence, art, vocational), and 
any length of instructional unit (e.g., one hour, one week, one semester). 

The major premise underlying the Model Is that the goal of toaching Is 
to maximize the efficiency with which students achieve specified objectives. 
The Model is based on a technology of instruction which has developed In the 
past several years from the research and development work In three areas 
eKperimental psychology, military training* and progranmied Inatructlon, 
three Individuals who have contributed most to the specific Model presented 
in this dociunent are Robert Gagne, Robert Glaser, and Jamea Popham, 

The two major functions of the Model are (1) to guide Instroetlonal 
designers and teachers through the major steps in designing ^d carrying out 
instruction, and (2) to provide an overall structure with which to view and 
study the teaching process. Although the Model Itself has not been experi- 
mentally validated for teaching efficiency, aeveral of the prescriptive prin- 
ciples contained In it are derived from empirical research. It should also be 
pointed out that many "good" teachers: will find considerable sl^ 
the Model and the proeedures they employ in teaching. Thus the Model might 
well be described as an attempt to make e^ licit what makes ^ effectlye 
■, effective.’ 

The Model should be of most benefit for the beginning teacher j howevar, 

experienced teachers may also be able to improve their instruction through 

' " ' ’ ' ' ' " ■ ■ ' ••• . ■ •• •- 
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use of the Model, It Is also hoped that the model will contribute to the Im-* 
provement of teacher training by providing the experienced and IneKperienced 
teacher with a common frame of reference for analyzing and communicating about 
Instruction , 

Before introducing the Model, one other point should be stressed. The 
General Teaching Model does not propose to tell teachers what they should 
teach or what specif Ic instructional methods tLay should employ. The General 
Teaching Model presents a guide for the teacher to use in deciding (1) what ha 
woilLd like his students to learn, (2) what Instructional msthodB he should 
employ, and (3) how to determine whether hia students learned what he intended. 

The range of possible objectives from which a teacher can select is nearly 
limitless. There are dozens of different methods of teaching and each teacher 
generally employs each method somewhat differently. A wide variety of equally 
valid means of evaluation also exists# Each Individual teacher must make 
decisions regarding objectives, instructional procedures, and evaluation on 
the basis of several factors, such as (1) his personal views of what is Im^ 
portant for students to leam, (2) the community and institution in which he 
teaches, (3) the type of students he has, and (4) his preferences and capabiiities 
regarding instructional mBthods and resources# The General Teaching Model is 
primarily concerned with helping teachars teach what, and how, they want to 
teach as well as possible* 
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Below Is a flow diagram of the General Teaching Model with a brief 



summa^ of each compontot. 




1. Instructional Objectives. Instructlonel objectives are first Identified 
and seiected on the basis of an analysis of desired learning outcomes, 
and then spacifisd in b^havio^al teirffls « 

2. Pre-Assesament . Prior to beginning instruction, learners are pre-asseased 
to determine whether they possesa the prerequisite knowledge and skill 

to begin instruction, or whether they have already mastered some of the 

instructional objectlvas# 

3^ Instructional Procadures * Inatructlonal actlvltlas are designed to help 
learners efficiently achieve the specified objectives. Instructional 
principles, such as motivation, practice, graduated sequence, feedback, 
etc., plus an analysis of the effectiveness with which the instructor 
employs various instructional methods (e.g., lecture, discussion, indepen- 
dent study) , are employed in the design and implementation of instruction. 

4. Evaluation. Instruction is evaluated for efficiency in getting as many 
students as possible to master as many objeetlves as possible, Based on 
the results of an evaluation, modifications are made in the objectix^es, 
pre—assessment , and/Dr instructional procedures, as needed to further 
niaximiEe instructional efficiency. 

The major purpose of this paper is to provide an ovorylew of the General 

Teaching Modal. Upon completing it, it is hoped that readers who are involved 

in instruction and presently dp not use the GM or similar model will be suffi- 
ciently impressed with the potential value of the GTM to s 

1. seek and engage ihiaarning activities for the purpose of be^^ 

■.’ proficient ;ln, using;, the'. 6TM:.;.;;\ 

2. employ the Gtpi; in the design and implementatibn of instruction.^ 

3 . recommend the use of the GTM to pthprs who are eoneomed with instruction . 



To us a 



the GTM iBf f actively , considerable knowledge and skill In performing 
the functions in each eomponant of the Model is required. For those so In- 
clined, a few basic references, which can supply some of the knowledge (but 
little of the skill), are provided under each component# As mentioned pre^ 
viously, many teachers already possess much of this knowledge and skill and 
^ill need only to restructure some of thslr procsdures to successfully apply 
the GTM. For these individuals, this document may provide sufficient informa- 
tion to begin using the GTM, 
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Instructlonal Obiectlvas 

The salactlon^ and specification ^ of Instructional objactlves is probably 
the most important step In the Model* This la where the inetructor daeldes 
what he wants to teach* The ti&.7o major factors involved in preparing objectives 
are briefly discussed below* 

1* Selection s Decisions regarding the selection of appropriate objectives 

are usually based on the following factors l (1) what the students should 
be able to do in instructional units which follow the unit of concern® and 
after completing their educationi (2) what the students are able to do 
prior to beginning the unit- and <3) the available instructional resources 
including the Instructor’s capabilities with his subject matter. Deciding 
what students should be able to do after completing theli schooling or 
completing a course which is not designed to prepare students for subse-^ 
quent courses is assentially a value deeiaion* Whether a student ’’ought 
to leam a foreign l^guags or how to solve differential equation must be 

decided on the basis of what someone or some group thinks students ”ou^t” 
to be able to do after completing school* On the other hand® decisions 
regarding (1) what students should to do in subsequant cour^^^^ 

X2) what; knowledge® skills® and attitudes they ehould have at the start 
of a courseV and (3) what instructional^^ are ayailable to teach 

them® can be made on ampirlcal evidence* ^ 

Using this approach, threr questions V m about each objective 



O considered for selection. 
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(1) should students achieve the objectiva? 

(2) do students have the prerequisites to achieve the objective? 

(3) are the instructional capabilities available to permit students 
to achieve the objective? 

Following is another approach to selecting objectives. 



The Tyler Rationale 

Ralph Tyler proposes the following seven-step model for selecting objectives: 




1. Source; what are the students * needs (current status) and interests? 

2. Source; what does society want people to be like? 

3. Source; what do sub iect matter experts think people should be lifcc? 

4v After consulting above three sources, tentative general ;q^jectlyes , : _ 
should be specified. 

5. Objectives which violate the teacher's philoeophy of education (whei he 

feels should and should not' be tau^t) should be screened out. , , 



Another valuable technique which can be employed along with the previous 
proeedures for selecting objeeti-vCS is the use of a classification system. 

By writing or selecting objectives according to some classification system, 
it is possible to (1) select objectives which ate the type or level actually 
desired and (2) avoid selecting an undue amount of objectives of a particular 
type or level for a unit of Instruction. Incidentally, the classification of 
objectives also can facilitate the planning of Instruction and the eommunlca- 
tlon about Instruction among people involved in the instructional enterprise. 

'%*robably the most popular classification scheme for edueatlonal objectives 
is that developed by Benjamin Bloom and others (1956). According to this 
taxonomic system, objectives can first be classified into one of the three 
following domains of behavior; 

(1) Affective objective; An objective dealing with emotions or feelings 
indicated by words such as Interest, appreciation, enthusiasm, 
motivation, and attitudes. 

(2) Cognitive objective; An objective which deals with the thought 
processes (knowledge , intellectual skills such as analysis, problem 
solving, evaluation) rather than with the affective or psychomotor 
behaviors. 

(3) Psychoffiotor objective ; A statement specifying performance involving 
physical movement, acting on some part of the environment. 

Actually-, most objectives do not belong exclusively to only one ox these 
domains. There is usually some element of each in all objectives. However, 
it is usually possible to detexTnlne whether the predominant charaeterlstlc, 
of an objective Is affective, cognitive, or psychomotp^, A hierarchical 
breakdown according to types or levels of behavior has been developed for , — . 

each domain; however, the subclassifieations for the affective and psycho^tor 
domains have iiot been extensively. used to date. Most objectives for elementary, 
secondary', and higher educatidri fall into the cognitive domain and several 
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sub-elassiflcatlon systems for this domain have been developed. Two of the 
most eonnnonly used systems are Bloom’s Taxonomy > which Ineludes the following 
major subcategories* (1) knowledgej (2} comprehension | (3) appllcationi 
(4) analysis; (5) syiithesis; and (6) evaluation, and Gagne's eight types of 
learning, tjhich Include; <1) signal leaming; (2) stimulus-response learning; 

(3) chaining; (4) verbal association; (5) multiple discrimination; (6) concept 
learning; (7) principle learning; and (8) problem solving. 

Another Important factor to consider In selecting objectives is the distinc- 
tion between "terminal" and "enroute" objectives. Terminal objectives refer 
to what a student should be able to do at the end of some unit or series of 
instructional units which is not folloxo'ed by further instruction, Enroute 
objectives refer to what a student should be able to do at the end of some 
unit of instruction which will permit him to proceed to a subsequent unit. 

With terminal objectives the Justification or rationale for the objectives Is 
based on what the person is to do in the "real" (non-academic) world. The 
rationale for enroute objectives is based on the performance expected of students 
in the units or courses to follow. 

In an earth science course the teacher may have as one of his terminal 
objectives the following i 

When the student encounters an article in the popular media dealing with 
earth processes as related to some social issue, he can critically analyse 
the article by Idehtlfying errors in Ibglcisciehtiflc facts , Inferences , 
and/or predictions. He will offer alternatives to the errors detected and 
proy/ide Justification for the changes. 
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Ona of the many anroute objectives to reach this terminal goal may bss 
The student can define Ion, state the names of five (5) conmion ones, end 
classify them according to some pre-designated scheme. 

The rationale for the en route objective is its usefulness in achieving 
the terminal goal. It is derived by an analysis of the terminal goal to 
determine what enroute objectives are necessary for success in achieving the 
terminal objactiva. The termi objective does not appeal to a higher 
Instructional objective for Its Jua tlflcatlon. It stands on its own as a 
goal tied to the real world, not as preparation for further instruction. 

2. Specification s Once an instructional objective is selected. It should 
be specified in behavioral terms which describe what studciits are to be able 
to do upon completing a unit of instruction. Following are eight examples of 
behavioral objectives: 

(1) Confronted with two transcripts of political campaign speeches from 
opposing parties , the student will identify statements which contain 
the following; errors In reaeoning, irrelevant arguments, unwarranted 
generalisation, and invalid conclusions. As a minimum, the student 
must identify all such statements identified by the course instructor. 

(2) Upon completion of a novel, the student will relate the novel to hia 
experience In any one of the following wavs; (1) by discussing why 
he could or could not Idahtlfy with any of the characters | (2) by 
stating what new. ideas the author has prasantsd, or what old ideas have 
been presented ih a new perspective for hlm| (31 by diacusalng any partl-^ 
cular passage or Incident which evoked Strong f#eilng in him. 

(3) Given a copy of the state criminal code, a statement of his own moral 

code which he has previously defined, and descriptions. .of various acts 
performed by individuals with the student 

willTidentify each act as one of the following: illegal and ii^orai; 

illegal but morale Iminoralr legal and -mofal^ or not covered 

by either the state code of his personal code. ^ 

(4 ) After completing this ; course on modern f iction, students will s (a) i •? 

elect to taJce more flc^ in the future; Xb) read more novels 

than they did before the courser and or Informal 

book discussion grotip. 
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CS) When given specimens of ten previously unencountered organisms, the 

student will classify at least seven of them under the proper kingdom, 
phyluni, and class. 

(6) Given a common social problem (narcotics. Integration, delinquency, 
etc.), the student will be able to apply the problem-solving procedure 
taught In class to analyze the problem and to produce three possible 
approaches to a solution* 

(7) The stiident will produce a collage which eKpresaes his personal Inter- 
pretation of a recant historic event. The collage must (a) incorporate 
at least three of the collage techniques presented in class, (b) contain 
sufficient visual information for the majority of the class to identify 
the historic event, and (c) be different in both form and content from 
the collag^^s produced by the other students in class. 

(8) By the second semester of a course in social probleins, the student 
will, after a classroom diseusslon in which he has participated and 
in which note-taking was not permitted, summarize in his own words 
at least five points made by other students in the discussion. 
students who made the five points must agree on the accuracy of the 
summaries • 

In contrast, non -behavioral objectives are wrlttan atttemants which 



typically describe one or more of the followings 



a. Topics or material to be covered in a unit of instruction, e#ii., 
this course will deal with the currant eKiatantlal movement In 
underground films, ^ 

Activities in which students will engage in a unit of instruction, 
e#g*, students will see and discuss several films currently being 
shown on the underground circuit. 



c. What students should ^leam**, -’know*', '"understand , or appreciate 
as a result of completing a unit of instruction, e, g,, students 
will learn to appreelats the major film Interpretations of 
existential philosophy. 

Mthoughv the this kind of objective does tall some- 

thing about what students may learn in a unit of Instructipri, the actual 
behavior students will be expected to exhibit to de^nstratje mastery of a 



unit Is not specified, Fpllowlng are sfyan examples o f non- b ehavloral 
objectives i:.,, , '' a 

(1) Students will learn to critically analyze pollticai points^^^^^ 




This unit will deal with personal Interpretations of novels. 
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es) This course will cover legal and moral codes « 

(4) Students will gain a deep appreciation of modern fiction. 

(5) Students will understand the taxonomic classlfleation system in 
biology, 

(6) At the end of this unit, students will know tha problem-solving 
procedures presented in class. 

(7) The class will learn to make collages, 

(8) The students will learn to listen in discussions. 

Robert Mager suggests that behavioral objectives should contain the 
following three elements i 

1, Conditions: a description of the class of stimuli to which the student 

is to respond (e.g., the type of questions, tasks, or problems, and 
the form in which they will be presented, the relevant conditions under 
which the student will be expected to perform— materials or equipment 
which will be available, environmental conditions which may affect 

the performance, special physical or psychological demands which may 

exist) . 

2, Behavio r; a statement containing an action or behavioral verb which 
connotes or denotes the behavior the student is to perform (e.g. , 
ideritlfy, write, describe, solve, classify) and s, general reference to 
the product of the student's behavior (e,g., an assay, a diagram^ a 
three-dimensional model) . 

3, Criteria: a description of the success criteria by which the student's 

behavior is to be judged acceptable or unacceptable (e.g., correctly 
applies three principles , identifies 8 out of 10, solves the problem, 
the Idea roust be different from any in the textbook, discussed in 
class, or produced by other students). 

One of the most important qualities of behavioral objectives which contain 
these three elements can be shown with the diagram below of the following 



obje( 




class vote. 
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INBTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE 




products 

5^anlpul a t es ob j e G t 
*Ganerates Ideas 
^Evaluates Ideas for 
origitiallty and sales 
..appeal' 

This diagram attempts to illustrate the function of each coi&ponent of 
the objective* The descrlptioii of the a timpl is conditions with 
student will be confrqntisd «id the performahee exp^^ the student petnit 



Inierehces to eoghltive processes required of the student. 
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Although It Is seldom, if ever, possible to determine the precise nature of 
the cognitive process which occurs within people, it is possible to infer some 
of the general eharacteristlcs of such activities. The student behavior com- 
ponent defines the behavior to be employed in order to eKpose his solution. The 
criterion component serves primarily as a guide to the student and the instructor 
regarding the Important characterdLstics of his behavior, or in this case, the 
product of his behavior, which must be present for the performance to be con- 
sidered successful. This component also provides some inferential information 



regarding the requisite cognitive processes. 

Several other functional features of behavioral objectives could be 
pointed out here, but the major intent is to show the relationship between 



behavioral objectives and cognitive processes. 

James Popham has also recommended recently that objectlvea should be 
written at a moderate degree of specificity— avoiding grossly general and 
minutely specific extremes. For example, five or six objectives for a semester 
course would probably be insufficient and one objective for every item on every 
test would result in objectives which were too specific. It la impoasible to 
suggest an ideal level of epeciflclty for each unit of subject matter, but 
Popham off ere one useful guldeline---objectlvas should be written so that achieve- 
ment of them can be measured by more than one test item. For example, achieve- 
ment of this objective; "the student will corMCtly add any p 
nujnbers,’V can be Masured by a large variety of^ test iteM|^y^^ 
of this objective: " the student will correctly Add 34 and 75 can be measured 

by only one test item. Following is a more realis tic illiwtration of the con- 
trMt; ''the atiKient t^li: be structure in; any of 

Twain's books versus ''the stude^ be able to identlfir the structure in 
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Mark Twain's book "Tom Sawyer," 

Another general guldelina for specifying objeetlvee ■'s that the performance 
required by an instructional objective should match as closely as possible the 
post-instruction performance SKpected of course graduates. For example, if 
after Instruction students should be able to lead group meetings with urban 
street gang meters for the purpose of developing and implementing neighborhood 
Improvement projects then the Instructional objactives should require students 
to successfully perform beha^rt^ors as closely ^aoclated with this task as practi- 
cally feasible. More specifically, the actual stimuli to which the course 
graduate is to attend (street gang members, neighborhood conditions, meeting 
places, group dynamics, etc.) wd the responses he Is to make (establishing a 
non-competitive climate, supporting productive participation, sunmiarlzlng, re- 
ducing tension, etc,) should be as closely approximated in the Instructional 
objective as possible. This guideline is considered applicable to general 
educational goals as well as specific training objectives, although the identi- 
of post-echool application of knowledge of such subjects as philosophy 3. 
history, higher mathematics, etc., has no t been a popular praetice with educators 
in these fields. 

As mentioned above, most of the en^haels in school subjects is on cognitive 
objectives. Recently however, tmre wd more at tent ion Is being paid to affective 

goals. One reason for this is the pervading influence which attitudes have on 
behavior. For exMople, many : educators t^e the . position that the TMSt ef fee tive 
kind of Instruction is that which gets students vltaiiy i! '■prested in a si^jeot* 
Once a student is "hooked'' he may tend not only to learn mdre during the t 
he is under the ins tructor's influence, he will be TOre likely to pursue v the 
aubjeet after completlhg the course. Whdn contrasted with some teachers in 

:erjc- 17 
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whose courses students master enormous amounts o£ cognitive material but end 
up despising the subject to such a degree that they avoid any further contact 
with it, there appears to be some support for attending to attltudinal goals. 

^lother issue regarding instructional objectives is the matter of permitting 
students to participate in the selection and specification of goals. Researchers 
have frequently found that when students choose their own learning goals they 
tend to achieve the goals more rapidly than when the teacher has exclusive con- 
trol over the selection of objectives they are to achieve. 

Thus some procedure whereby students can select from several alternative 
objectives for each unit, or where students identify general, goals and Mth the 
teacher's help translate the general goals into specific objectives could have 
valuable motivational benefits. Generally with this latter procedure teachers 
would establish certain subject matter boundaries within which students should 
identify their goals. Another procedure Is for the teacher and the students to 
each select a certain percentage of the objectives for the course. The teacher 
could then be assured that students will master the cognitive objectives he 
considers essential for success in subsequent units or courses and also increase 
the likelihood that students would acquire more favorable attitudes toward the 
subject. Of course, no matter who chooses the objectives, they should be speci- 
fied in behavioral terms. 

Although it may not be Inmediately apparent, the use of behavioral objec- 
tives may influence instruction in many ways. Some of the fflore important 
potential benefits of using behavioral objectives are as follows. Behavioral 
-objectives can :- ^ )r 

( 1 ) facilitate Instructional design and developmeht by providing clear 
goals to work toward. 
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(2) facilitate curriculum developiaeiit — sequencing, eliminating gaps 
and overlaps, 

(3) promote more efficient comnmnlcatlon between teachers, administrators, 
researchers, students, parents, 

(4) make evident what students actually learn, thereby peinnlttlng selection 
of most Important goals. 

(5) permit instruction to be evaluated and thereby Imp ved. 

(6) promote Individualized Instruction by making possible crlterlon- 
ifaferenced evaluation — each student can be required to master all 
objectives, (Independent learning is also promoted.) 

(7) permit students to be more efficient learners, when they find out 
what is eKpected of them. 

(8) eliminate the time wasted when students can already achieve all or 
some objectives before beginning a course (proficiency and advanced 
placement exams . ) 

(9) tend to Impose a philosophy of teacher responsibility for getting 
students to master objectives. 



(10) promote the idea of behavlorally analyzing all components of instruc- 
tion — ’entry behavior, intermediate behavior, and terminal behavior. 

(11) tacilittate research in education — advance Instructional technology. 



(12) promote a new role for teachers — instructional designers, managers, 
and resource specialists as opposed to Information dispensers. 

Mother issue which Is probably much more apparent than the above virtues 

of behavioral objectives Is that writing behavioral objectives is an arduous 



and time consuming task -- a task for which many teachers have neither the 
training or time to tackle f Fortunately , though , several individuals , iris tl tu- 
tlons , and groups (educational laboratories, research centers, curriculum 
development projects, etc.) have produced, and are producing, behavlorally 
stated objectives for mMiy levels of many subject matter areas. It should soon 

be possible for educators to select from a wide range of 'alternatives those 



objectives which are most suitable for the requirements of their particular 
rn^.-nstructiottal situation. 
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An Rducational objectives exchange has recently been established to serve as 
a collection in dissemination agency for behaviorally stated objectivea for 
all subject matter areas. To inquire about obtaining objectives write tot 
Instructional Objectives Exchange * Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCLA - 
Graduate School of Edueatian, Los ^geles , California 90024. 




F re" As e e s ament 

Prior to beginning a unit of instruction, it Is desirable to assass 
students to determine* (1) how much of what is to be learned in the unit 
they already know; (2) whathex they have the prereqtiisite behavioral capablll^ 
ties for the instruction to follow; and (3) the instructional activities which 
should be prascribad for each student. Of course, the assessment should be 
based on the specific Instructional objectives specified for the unit* The 
results of this assessment should provide information (1) as to whether any 
students may oimlt ^y of the objectives In the unit; (2) whether any student a 
should be required to master prerequisite skills prior to beginning the unit; 
and (3) for prescribing specific instructional activities for specific students- 

As most teachers know, when- group^paced classes contain students with 
ranges of knowledge and skill, everyone usually suffers* Bie fast students are 
held back, the slow students get left behind^ and the teacher Is constantly 
frustrated by trying to provide learning activities which accommodate ^at of. 
the class. The most obvious solutloh to. 'this problem is indiyiduaj^^^^ 




Instructlorij and perhaps the next best plan Is some form of tracking. But in 
situations where neither of these alternatives exists some other solution must 
be sought. 

By establishing minimal performance standards for beginning a course, the 
Instructor has a legitimate basis for requesting that some procedure be esta- 
blished for students to acquire the prerequisite skills for entering the course. 
Such procedures would include prerequisite courses, or independent study pro- 
grams. If, on the other hand, these procedures are also not available, it seems 
that some form of subgrouping with different levels of objectives for different 
groups Is the only feasible solution, Tliis solution is, of course, most un- 
desirable for sequential subjects such as reading and mathematics, since many 
students are typically "passed" to the next course or grade without having 
achieved the level of performance considered necessary for succeeding In the 
next course. These students aventually build up a cumulative deficiency which 
makes academic success Impossible. In subjects and courses which are not 
sequentially dependent (i.e,, where mastery of each unit or course Is necessary 
for succeeding in subsequent units) , it is probably unnecessary to attempt to 
get all students to master the same level of achievement. Thus, speclfyliig 
different performaiice standards for different individuals or groups is reason- 
able, and can be done on the basis of the student’s pre-assessment performance. 

Hopefully the trend tot^ard individualized,, self-paced Instruction will 

continue and will eventually reduce or eliminate the problenia inherent In 

instruction which is group-paced and controlled by fixed time schedules for 

completing units and courses. 

Pre-assessment Is probably most esaential when an instructor is begln^^ 
a unit of instruction and he is unfamiliar with his student’s skills, knowledge. 
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and attitudes ragardlng the material to be covered in the unit* HowevsiTs in 
situations where instructors have the satne students for a semester or a year, 
pre^assessment for each unit may be unnecessary. In courses which are sequential 
In nature, the successful completion of one unit should serve as evidence of the 
student *s capability of entering the neKt unit. Thus, an eKtanslva pre-assess- 
ment would only be necessary at the beginning of a course sequence or semeeter- 
long course. 

For shorter units (one-^week to a month) which are not in a sequential pro- 
gression , less axtensive pre-assessment would be appropriate, A few Items from 
the end -o£-unit evaluation could be used, A short interview with each student, 
or an Informal class discussion could be employed to reveal the general level 
of student’s preparation for beginning the unit. By such informal techniques 
students who appear to have either considerable knowledge, or Inadequate 
knowledge regarding the objectives to be achieved for a unit can be identified 
and provided with a more extensive p re- assessment to determine what specific 
objectives can be omitted and what specific prerequlaite skills are needed. 



Selected References on Fre-Assessment 

De Gecco, John P- The Paychology of Learning Instruction* Englewood 

Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1968, (Chapter 3) 

(also see the references under Evaluation) 
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Instructlonal Procedures 

After students are pre-assessed and adjustments made, such as adding or 
eliminating objectives or requiring prerequisite learning, the instructional 
procedures are implemented. The design of the Instructional procedures in- 
volves; <1) selecting the mode(s) of instruction which appear most efficient 
for getting the most students to achieve the specified objectives; (2) selection 
of available Instructional materials (e.g., books, films, lesson plans), (3) pte 
paring new instructional materials when necessary; and (4) developing a sequential 
plan which takes students from where they are at the beginning of a unit to mas- 
tery of the unit objectives, possible, tlese decisions should be based 

upon research evidence. The ten generalizations specified below are, to a large 
extent, based upon research evidence and are examples of principles which should 
be consulted in designing instructional activities. It should be noted that 
every application of these principles will not automatically apply to all stu- 
dents and all subject matters. Students vary in the way they learn, subject 
matters vary in their structures, and teachers vary in the way they interpret 

apply principles of instruction. Thus, applications of these principles 
in each situation and with each student must be continualiy tested. The ten 
principles are discussed below. 

1. Pre-Learning Preparation . Learners must have mastered the prerequisite 

behavior for sueeeeding in new learning experiences. Learners also should 

be prepared for new learning experiences by warming up, being informed of 

me 
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what previougly learned behaviors will be helpful or hannfulj and acquiring 
an appropriate "set" (predisposition to respond in a particular way) for what 
Is to follow. For example, a preview at the beginning of a chapter or film 
can increase learning efficiency. Providing students with the instructional 
objectives for a unit has also been found to facilitate learning. 

2. Motivation . Students are more efficient if they have a desire to learn 
what is being taught. This desire can be promoted by convincing learners of 
the value of mastering the subject matter and by making goals which they already 
desire (e.g., acquisition of desired information or skills, social approval, 
grades, etc.) available to them for accomplishing lean ing objectives. Select- 
ing subject matter that interests and/or permits students to participate in 
planning their educational activities can Increase their desire to learn. The 
learning task should be presented in such a way that the learner feels challenged 
and also confident that he can succeed. Shaping favorable attitudes toward the 
subject matter, the instructor, learning, and education in general can have 
positiv© lotig^rangs eons^^usnces studanti a.chi©v©xtiBiit . 

Because motivation Is such a critical variable in learning. It is treated 
In more depth here than the other nine Instructional variables. On the follow- 
ing page is a table entitled "Motivation for Learning", This table is an 
attempt to suimnarize the major categories of motivation schemes. Careful study 
of this table will show a movement toward leas abstract motivational systems 
from one to five. You may also feel that It is necessary to make value judgments 
among the five categories. Typically we place the most value on the scheTnea 
described in numbers one, two, and three, and show less preference as the 
motivation becomes less abstract. In all of the categories , there are Imp 11 ca- 
tions for the teacher to have some influence in motivating a student, 
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Thera is llttla hope in taking a position that motivation Is entirely a 
self -^genera ted phanomana residing totally within the student. If one takes this 
position, it offers no possibilities for the teacher to manipulate the environ^ 
ment to improve motivation. In fact, whatevax" position one takes, it must be 
coneeded that it is not possible to absolutely confirm anyone’s motives. Also, 
most people are probably operating under all of these motivation systai^, depand-- 
ing upon the circumstances of the moment. 

All of the schemas presented in that section deal with positive or non- 
aversive styles. In each case there is a positive or desired consequence 
following learning which motivates the student* Thera Is no mention of the 
’’other side of the motivation coin,” This would be aversive control, or motiva- 
tion due to avoidance of negative or undesirable consequences, or escape from 
aversive situations. 

It may be that a major portion of a learner’s behavior is In the form of 
avoidance or escape behavior. The student performs to avoid a spanking, verbal 
harassment, loss of privileges at home, etc. Ihls type of motivation scheme 
is at times more common because it is more easily set up, PJe often are told 
what bad things will happen If wa do not attend class or prepare our lessons, 
Detention, probation, emulsion, retention in a grade, raid many other things are 
specified as consequences for non-performanca, Wa have iaamed well how to tell 
people what they should do > and the conBequences , We are less sophisticated 
in our ability to say what a student should do , and the positive outeomes. 

Although the evidence from research la not conclusive, learning for 
desirable outcomes, as perceived by the learner, may be more effective than 
aversive control In achieving both cognitive and affective objectives. 
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3. Providing a Modal of Terminal Performance (Mastery) * tftan posslbia^ learners 
should ba shown examples of what they are to produce or do at the end of a laam- 
ing eKperience. Imitative learning is one of the most affective procedures by 
which humans acquire new behaviors . For example, providing students with sample 
term papers, previously completed projects, final eKam papers, or demonstrations 
of the desired performance cm dramatically facilitate learning* 

4* Active Responding * At the outset of Inst ruction, learners can profit from 
watching or listening to someone slae perform the acts to be learned, but most 
learners will become proficient only if they perform the acts to be leamad. 

Thus, it is what the learner doeS“not what the teacher does— which determines 
learning. With verbal presentations (oral or written) , interspersed questions 



can insure that learners are attending to, and acquiring, what is intended. In 
learning verbal material from a teKtboQk, most students can profit by overtly 
reviewing what they have read while not looking at the material. The stimuli 
to which learners attend and the responses they make in the learning task should 
match as closely as possible the stimuli and responses in the terminal Inatruc-- 
tional objective. 



5* Guidance . Learners should be given guidance and profiting when attempting 
to demonstrate new behaviora to be learned. Such prompts should be ellnd.nated 
gradually so the learner Is able to perform the task without them. For example, 
verbal guidance could be given for each step In carrying out long division pro ^ 
blems-‘-than the verbal prompts should be eliminated gradually, 

6# Practice , Opportunities should be provided for learners tb repeatedly use 
newly learned behaviors. Since most Instructioii is designed to provide knowledge 
and skills which are to ba used sometime after completing instruction, something 
must be dona to insure that what is learned will be retained and transferred to 
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ths post^-lnstructlonal situation. Over- learnings which involves repeatedly using 
or practicing a newly learned behavior^ can greatly facilitate retention. Prac- 
tice and reviews which are spaced periodically after initial acquisition is also 
an effective procedure- With skills which require performance with a variety of 
tasks and situatloast practice should be provided with varied tasks and situa- 
tions. Practice will also be more affective to the extent that the behaviors 
practiced are similar to behaviors to be performed in the future (the terminal 
objectives). For example, after initially learning to subtract^ practice with 
a variety of number combinations should be provided. 

7. Knowledge of Results . Learners should have prompt and frequent knowledge 
of the success of their responses, ^e leam.er must find his success rewarding 
in order for the behavior to be reinforced. Ideally, the learner should know 
an instant after he makes a response whether it is appropriate or not* When 
possible, the learner should be provided with the criteria to evaluate the 
correctness of his own responses. When the learner is personally confident of 
the correctness of his response, external confirmation may be unnecessary, but 
when he ia unsure, such feedback is generally desirable. When a leartier’s 
response is incorrect, he should be informed of the correct response. 

8. Graduated Sequence . Subject matter should be organised in a hierarchical 
form from the simple to the complex-'-from the fMii3,lar to the unfamiliar. The 
steps should be paced so that the laamer succeeds in each step, but does not 
become bored. One approach to sequencing instruction involved a careful analysis 
of each terminal objective, identifying the particular stimuli to which the 



student responds and the responses he is to make. Then by asking what must he 
be able to do (skills , knowledge) immediately prior to performing the terminal 
behavior, another objective can be stated. The same question is then asked 
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again and again ■ — each time specifying objectives ^Ich are prerequislta to 
performing objectives at the next higher stage “ until eventually the Instructor 
arrives at the behavior with which ha expects his students to begin the course 
or unit* by working backwards a sequence of enroute or Ijitermediate 

objectives are identified which should lead a student from entry to mastery of 
the objective. 

It also has been found that permitting students to follow their own sequence 
in achieving well-defined objectives can improve upon teaohar-daslgned learning 
sequences (Imager and Clark, 1963). 

9. individual Differences , People learn at different speeds; thus, learning 
0 Kpariences should be designed in such a way that each student may proceed 

at his own pace. Soma students will require considerable practice to master 
a concept, while others may acquire the s^e concept upon first encounter. 

10, Classroom Teaching Performanca . Skills in stimulating interest , explainingj 
guiding, identifying and administering reinforcers , and managing classroom 
behavior can make an enormous difference In instructional effectiveness. Vn- 
fox tunataly , such social skills are often the most difficult to leam, but 
eurrent work on the malysis of social ^d personality factors In teaching sho^.v 
piomiae of reducing soma of the ccB^lexity. The changing role of the teacher 
from information-dispenser to the manager of instructional experiences is also 

an encouraging development: , 

Thera are aavercl distlnguibhable toodes of inatructlon, of which the 
follcwlxig are among the most frequently used. 

(1) The lecture 

(2) Bie discussion class • ‘ 

(3) The recitation class 

(4) The laboratory class 

(5) The tutoring session 
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(6) The demons tration 

(7) Independent study 

(S) Programmed instruction 

(9) Reading (books, articles, etc.) 

(10) Motion pictures , television, filmstrips 

Each of these modes can be analysed in terms of the extent to which each 
of the ten principles of instruction, described previously, can be affectively 
applied. The result of such an analysis can than be consulted in determining 
which mode or contoination of modes would offer the most efficient instructional 
procedure for achieving particular objectives. Generally speaking, 

(1) Pra-leamlng preparation can be accomplished with all modes. 

(2) Most modes can be employed to motivate studants; however, extensive use 

of lectures, recitation classes, and soma programmed instruction materials 
often has detrimental effects on student motivation. 

(3) Most modes can be used to provide a model of terminal performance^ — 

but unfortunately they are rarely used for this purpcse* Demonstrations 
are probably the most frequently used technique for showing students what 
they are to learn, 

(4) Active responding, guidance, and prompting, practice and know! edge of 
results are rarely provided for with lectures, demonstrations, and films 
but are usually well provided for with tutorial and programmed Instruction* 

(5) Most modes can be u^ad In a progressive aequence of instruction, btit 
again tutorial and programaed instruction are often the most systematically 
sequenced modes of instruction. 

(6) Tutorial instruction, programmed instruction, independent study, and 
often laboratory or studio instruction are the modes which are generally 
moat responsive to Individual differances* 

(7) The modes typically employed in group-paced instruetlon (i.e. , iecture, 
discussion, recitation, and demonstration) usually require considerable 
extemporaneous ability and a high degraa of social awareness* Success 
with more li:idivlduali 2 ed modes (i.e. , progfatmaed instruction. Independent 
study) is more dependent upon a teacher* s ability to select, prescribe, 
and evaluate the effectiveness of leaiming aeti^dtias* 

In selecting modes of instruction the instructor should take into consider- 
ation his own strengths and weaknesses in using each mode* For example,. If an 
instructor is a highly stimulating speaker, it would be reasonable for him to 
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giva an introduetory lecture to stimulate his student interest (motivation) 
in a new unitp On the other hand^ an tininapiring speaker should probably use 
another means to mo ti vat a his students — such as a film, a thought— provoking 
article, a field trip, a group discussion, or even a visiting spsaker. Similarly, 
a teacher who has a tendency to dominate group discussions should el the employ 
discussion procedures which CKclude him from participating or avoid using dis- 
cussions. The availability of various alternative modes of instruction which 
might be employed can be depicted in the GTM as follows# 
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Most of tha tan principles of Instruetion and the alternative modes of 
instruction are concerned with the achlevanient of cognitive goals* Unfortunately 
little concrata infonaation is available regarding the most effective procedures 
for achieving affective goals « Perhaps among tha fmr generaligatlona which can 
be made would be (1) to permit students to have as much control over what and 
how they learn as Is feasible, (2) to try to select objectives and learning ax- 
periences which would be of interest to the students, (3) to provide learning 
activities which are challenging but with which a student can succeed, (4) for 
the instructor to attempt to win the respect and affection of his students, and 
(5) the Instructional environment should be made as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible (from the student's point of view) | e.gc, this would include concern 
for such obvious factors as temperature control, ellinlnatlon of visual and 
auditory distractions, use of comfortable furnltura* In addition, the use of 
stimuli which have positive associations for the students might be introduced 
(e*g«, rock music before class begins, inclusion of humor in instructional pre- 
sentations, use of current and "relevant*' examples to support a point, use of 
graphic and visual media in the contemporary idiom) . 
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Evaluation 

When students complete an Jnstructlonal unit* they are evaluated to 
deterinine whether the Inetruction was successful in achieving the unit 
objectives. Typically, this involves the administration of tests and in- 
struments to measure the acquisition of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

If the objectives have been clearly specified, test preparation is quite 
simple. Probably the most Important thing in designing evaluative measures 
is that the instrument measure the identical behavior specified in the objec- 
tives, It is also important to note that it is the success of the Instruction— 
and not the success of the puplls—whlch is being evaluated. 

Two general types of Instructional evaluation which have been Identified 
are: (1) "crlterlori-referenced" evaluation, which means that each student's 

performance is judged according to some set standardi and (2) ''norm-referenced 
evaluation, the system In which a student's performance is judged according 
to how it compares to the performance of a group or class of whlcb he is a 
member. Each of these types of evaluation are typically used for different 
purposes. The two major purposes of criterion— referenced evaluation are* 

(1) to evaluate the effectiveness of Instruction. 

(2) to determlhe whether each student achieves the objectives in a unit. 
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Tha two major purpooes of norm“refarencad evaluation are: 

(1) to determine how students performed in a course in comparison with 
each ether. 

(2) to produce academic performance data (grades ^ marks) for making 
decisions about admission to schools and spaeial progress retention 
in schools scholarahipa, honors prograinSj tc. 

In many instances in Instruetion It Is desirable for all students to 
mas ter all objectivas to some specified level of performance# This la parti- 
cularly true in reading and soma arithmetic skills. Other subjects or courses 
which have a sequential progression also frequently require all students to 
achieve a given level at each stage to succeed in following units# In these 
instances a criterlon^referenced evaluation system would seem to ba tha most 
appropriate procedura. 

I*Jhan an Individually-paced instruction system is being employed all 

students do not achieve the criterion for acceptable performance in a unit 
after having ample time to complete the unit, an eKplanatlon must be sought 
from among the following reasons: (1) the unsuccessful students were inada^ 

quately prepared for the unit which could mean that the objectives were un- 
realistic or that the students should not have begun the unit without prior 
training, and/or (2) the instruction was Improperly designed or implementedi 
for example, Ineffeetive motivation procedures were employed, or insufficient 
time for practice was provided. Changes in the objectives, the post-instruction 
evaluation procedures , the instruetion, or the pre-instruction evaluation should 
be made on tha basis of the evaluational results (note tha feedback loop on the 
flow chart)# In addition to making chmges based on observed results. 
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modifications in these elemanta should also be made on the basis of new 
developments in materiala and tachnlquaa, new research findings ^ and changing 



When group*^paced Ins true tion la uaed^ it is usually unrealistic to expect 
all students to master all objectives for each unit* Students learn at differ-- 
ent rates and at the end of a unit atudants will have achieved differing levels 
of mastery. However, the crlterion-^rafarenced strategy can still be uaad In 
these ins tax lies to determine how many objectives each student achieves and thus 
the ef fectivanass of instruction can be described in terms of the percentage of 
students achieving various levels of mastery, Iflian it la not essential for all 
atudants to achieve a given level of mastery, this would be an appropriate pro- 
cedura. 

There are also many instructors who feel that all students should achlava 
a conmion set of goals | and in addition, each student should have the opportunity 
to go bayond thase basic raqulreraants and pursue individual interests. The 
criterion-- referenced approach can be used here for avalxaatlng achievement of 
the required objectives and also the optional objectives if cieslrad. 

As pointad out previously, the purposes of norm-referenced evaluation 
systems do not include determining whether students achieved specified objectives 
or evaluating the ef fectlvenaes of instruction. Thus, from the GTM point of 
view (i,e. , maximizing instructional efficiency), the norm-referenced evaluation 
system is of little value »» However, some kind of information regarding a stu- 
dent’s position ralatlvs to other students In the area of academic performmice 
appears to ba needed for a variety of seeming vital functions. Perhaps this 
kind cf information should ba generated In courses and subJeetB which do not 
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require sll students to meet a particular level of mastery — or In courses where 
students are permitted to go beyond a required standard. Possibly standardized 
academic ability or achievement tests can eventually provide such information 
and the results of instructional evaluation could be used only for determining 
the effectiveness of instruction and when students have achieved specified 
objectives. 

In conclusion. It should be re— emphasdlzed that: 

(1) It is the success of the Instruction which is being evaluated, 

(2) Unsuccessful Instruction is probably a result of one of the following 
reasons ; 

a. Students did not have the prerequisites necessary to begin the 
unit . 

b. The instructional activities were Inadequately designed. 

c- The instructional activities were inadequately Implemented. 

(3) Changes In objectives, pre- assessment, and instructional procedures 
should be made. If necessary, so that the most students achieve the 
most objectives possible. 
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Sunusary and Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper was to present an overview of the General 
Teaching Model. Hopefully, the following summary of the Model makes more 
sense to the reader now than it did hack on Page 31 




1 Instructional Oblectlves. Instructional objectives are first identified 
anV selected on the basis of an analysis of desired learning outcomes, 
and then specified in behavioral terms. 

2. Pre-Assessment . Prior to beginning Instruction, learners are pre-assessed 
to determine whether they possess the prerequisite knowledge and skill 

to begin Instruction, or whether they have already aaatered some of the 
Instructional objectives, 

3 . Instructional Procedures , Instructional activities are designed to help 
learners efficiently achieve the specified objectives. Instructional 
prinelples, such as motivation, practice, graduated sequence, feedback 
etc., plus an analysis of the effectiveness with which the Instrucuor 
employs various instmctional methods (e.g., lecture, discussion, indep- 
endent study), are employed in the design and implementation of instruction 

4. Evaluation . Instruction is evaluated for afficiency In getting as many 
students as possible to master as many objectives as possible. Based 

on the results of an evaluation, modifications are made in the objectives., 
pre-assessment, and/or lastructional procedures, as needed to further 
maximize instructional efficiency. 

It is also hoped that the reader is presently considering the possibility 
of seeking further information regarding the various elements of the GTM, 
and/or actually using the GTM, And in referenca to these possibilities, it 
should again be mentioned that there are probably as many variations in the 
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specific impletnentation of eac?i component of the GTH as there are people using 
it. But the ar fundamental Ideas of (1) specifying behavioral objectives, (2) 
pre-assessing, (3) designing instruction to achieve the objectives, (4) evaluat- 
ing the achievement of objectives and continually refining each component to 
maximize instructional efficiency, appear to be common to all applications of 
the Ilodel. 

One criticism which has been leveled at earlier presentations of the GTM 
Is that no alternative models of teaching have been offered. The essential reason 
that other models have not been presented Is that the writers consider the GTM 
better than any others with which they are familiar. And perhaps by showing 
five alternative models, the reason for this conviction may become more evident. 



Alter'natxvs Models o£ Teaching 
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Of course, any of the five inodels Is perfectly valid if the teacL r is 
not concerned with the effectiveness of his teaching. And In all fairness it 
mast be admitted that an approach such as model one has some appealing qualities. 
Here the teacher only takes the responaibility for offering instruction whether 
what is presented is relevant to the student, or whether the student learns, is 
up to the student t The teacher is much like a book or a film which the student 
can select and gain much or little from. Perhaps the most appealing thing about 
this model is that it would seem to foster a good deal of responsibility and a 
minimum of teacher dependence within the student. If one's goal was to produce 
students who are self-motivated, self-directed, and self-evaluating, then such 
a model might appear to be the best one available. But unfortunately, without 
specifying an objective such as this, or pre-assesaing or evaluating, one could 
never find ovt whether the instruction was producing such a result. 

Of the five alternative models, number two and four are probably the most 
commonly used. In number two the instructor usually decides what to teach on 
the basis of what he knows well, or what is of interest to him. Then after 
instruction, he evaluates how much his students learned. Based on your present 
knoxjleage of the GTM, the inadequacies of this and the other alternative models 



should bs apparent. 

Several schools, industrial organizations, educational research and develop 
ment centers, and research laboratories are developing and field-testing Indivi- 
dualized materials for most elementary and secondary subjects plus many college 
and industrial areas. Soon schools and Individual educators should be able to 
select and Institute individualized programs (including objectives, pre-teste, 
instructional materials and guides, and evaluation Instruments) for any indivi- 
dual course or entire course sequence. This will obviously reduce ta great deal 
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of the teacher's responsibility for the design and development of materlala 
and procedures. Nevertheless » instructors will have to adapt, test, and con- 
tinually update these materlala and procedures. Thus, proficiency in the design 
as x^ell as the implementation of instruction will continue to be necessary for 

most instructors. 

Hopefully, it has been made clear that the successful application of the 
GTM does not involve the application of one simple formula. As a matter of 
fact, instead of simplifying the task of the teacher, it very likely inoreases 
the complexity of teaching and perhaps requires more creativity and resourceful- 
ness than Is required by any other approach to the design and implementation of 
instruction. 
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RECENTLY IffiCOGNIEED LIMITATIONS OF THE GTM 
(June 1971) 



The general logic of the GTM, namely pre-specifylng objectives, 
pre-assesslng learners, designing Instruction to achieve the objectives 
and evaluating the effectiveness of the inatructlon appears to still be 
quite sound. However, m^y of the specific conceptions and recommendatlona 
under each component of the model appear to be less universal in their 
application than we had originally thought. The most apparent limitation 
of the GTM appears to be in supplying instructional guidelines for Instruction 
in which affective goals are considered highest In priority. 

For example, education programs such as those associated with the 
British Frlmary School, or programs with such labels as open, free, informal 
or humanistic sducstlcn. (dsscrlbsd In Crisis In the Clsssrooa by C- Sllbsmsn) 
typically Idantlfy such goals as tha davalopoent of favorable attitudes toward 
aelvaa. others, learning. Inquiry, self-development, etc., ea the primary 
objectives of their programs . The traditional cognitive goals associated 
with reading, writing, and arithmetic are also oonaldetad Important — hut 

lower on the priority list of objectives. 

By priorities, we mean the amount of en 5 >ha 8 ls (time, energy) allotted 
to achieving particular objectives rather than a list of written objectives 
in a curriculum catalogue which have little relationship to what la actually 
done in a classroom. The diagram on the next page illustrates a gross com- 
parlaon batwaen open and ccnvantlonal education in terms of priorities of 
objectives using the behavioral domains and taxonomy claasificatlon of educa- 
tlonal objectives from Bloom and Krathwohl# 
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One major dlfferetice between open and conventional education shown in this 
diagram is that a much larger proportif i of the total influence of the school 
on the students is planned in the open school. Within many conventional schools, 
little effort and few instructional decisions are made on the basis of pro- 
ducing affective outcomes. Nevertheless, students are acquiring attitudes 
about themselves, learning, society, plus personal values and motivational 
styles, many of which are considered less than desirable. Open schools, on the 
other hand, typically place such affective goals as self-concept, self- 
dlrectedness , curiosity, resourcefulnass, creativity, responsibility, and 
sensitivity in a position of hlgheat priority and thus plan much of the 
educational procedures to facilitate achieving these outcomes. Similarly, 
open schools devote considerable emphasis to high level cognitive skills such 
as learning to learn, problem solving, critical chinking, social and coranunl- 
cation skills. Conventional schools appear to place a great deal more 
emphasis on low level cognitive outcomes such as the acquisition of knowledge. 
Thus one major limitation of >She GTM is the lack of attention paid to 
priorities of objectives in educational programs and the Influence of such 
priorities an the design, implementation and evaluation of instruction. 

It might also be pointed out here that the open school model descrrhed 
above has been Interpreted by many people to be in direct contradiction to the 

objecclves-based philosophy of the GTM, 

The Important feature of open schools which may have confused many people 
is that students appear to make the major decisions regarding what .they leam. 

In part this is true — students do m^e m^y of the decisions as to vdiat specific 
activities they will engage in during school. However, the decisions regardini 
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the affective and high level cognitive goals are made by teachers and others. 

The student does not have a choice of whether he will acquire a healthy self- 
concept, become self-directing, learn to enjoy school, or acquire creative 
problem-solving shills. In fact. It is th^se priority decisions by teachers 
that result In procedures In which studenta are given considerable freedom and 
responsibility to select what they will pursue each day. Of course these deci- 
sions by students are also Influenced by higher priority teacher objectives. 

The arrangement of the environment, the availability of varlcus materials, the 
powerful influence of older children joyfully engaged in productive learning, the 
teacher's style of Inquiry and Interaction, all exert a powerful influence on 
what students do and how they do It. Certainly different open schools emphasise 
different objectives in all domains, but the major arrangement of priorities 

appear to be fairly consistent. 

The second major limitation of the GTM which we have recently recognised 
is closely related to the first ~ namely the lack of prescriptive Instructional 
principles for achieving affective objectives. Although some of the material 
under the ten principles for designing instructional procedures Is applicable 
to affective goals much of It is not. For example, with principle number three 
"Providing a Model of Terminal Performance," It would be quite reasonable from a 
social learning point of view, to provide models of joyful, self-directed In- 
quirers to attempt to foster Joyful self-directed inquiry In students. Similarly 
opportunities to practice end obtain feedback would be desirable to facilitate 
achievement of many affective goals. However, the principles of graduated 
sequence and teaching performance as well as several suggestions under other 
principles appear to be primarily applicable for the achievement of cognitive 
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goals. Thus wa feel that a set of Instructional principles based on affective 

learning theory need to be added to the GTM, 

The third problem with the GTM is e lack of information deallne with the 
assessment of affective goals. Evaluating affective behavior is a considerably 
™,re complex task than that of assessing cognitive a-hievament. Correspondingly, 
the development of evnluative instruments and techniques for the affective domain 
la wall behind that of the cognitive domain. Thua if wa are to maintain what we 
conaldar nearly aacred in our philosophy - l.a.. oblectlvas must ha meaaurabla- 
mora attention must be given to evaluation in the affective dcmaln. In addition 
such iaaues aa criterion vs. norm referenced evaluation, individual va. group 
objaetlvea. need further examination in light of affactlva-goal priority pro- 

grams « 

It is presently stated in the GTM that when students select their own 
objectives that they should state their chjactlvea in pteclaa behavioral terms. 
This may often be an unrealistic endeavor. Students frequently are unable 
define the specific outcemea they would like to achlava prior to investigating 
soma topic or area. Although it la poaalble. and generally desirable, for 
students to describe the competency they have acquired after acquiring it. 
it la often Impoaslbie to define the praciae cempatance they wish to achieve 
in advance. This does not mean that students should not be ancoutagad to 
praaeribe what they would like to laam in advante-rathar it is suggested that 
a great deal of latitude be permitted in the degree of specificity with which 
they pre-speeify their personal learning objectives. Objectives such aa "to 
learn how to make 8 mm films." "to find out why eastern religions are so popular 
today" or "to invaatigata the influence of T\' advertising on children's attitude 
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regardlng coinpetltion" would seem to be reasonable statements for student selected 
objectives. 

Finally* and perhayis most sig'nlficantly * we no longer feel that tools, 
models, techniques — such as the GTM — should be presented in a value vacuum. 
Presently the GTM takes no position on what ought to be tau^t — partleularly 
in public schools. We have observed cases in which teachers have greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of their students in achieving what we consider untenable 
objectives. Moreover this is often done in such a way as to have a negative In- 
fluence on stvident attitudes and values which we feel are Immensely more Impor- 
tant than most cognitive capabilities. Therefore, our next revision of the GTM 
will very likely become much less "general" as a result of our taking a value 
position regarding the priorities of objectives in education. 
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